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ABSTRACT 

This paper focuses on perforaance-based teacher 
education in speech coaaunication as an alternative to the 
traditional aethod of preparing speech teachers. Folloving an 
introductory argument stating the case for perf ornance^based teacher 
education in speech coaaunication, contents include: "Coapetency 
Based Teacher Training: A Perspective on a Set of Competencies"; 
"Your Introduction to a Pilot Program in Coaaunication Education," 
lirhich discusses criteria and guidelines for an iatern program in 
teacher preparation; "Competency-Based Instruction: An Application to 
a Methods of Teaching Coaaunication Course," which exaaines the 
assuaptions on vhich a coapetency-based aodel of instruction is 
grounded; and "Evaluation and FBTE," vhich discusses the 
establishaent of criteria and standards by which to evaluate students 
in a perforaance-based teacher education prograa. (RB) 
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REPOKT OF THE EDUCATION PRIORITIES DIVISION Speech Communication 



TWs division sought to establish educational priorities related to three impor- 
tant topic areas; competency-based teacher education, conimunicatlon in secondary 
school language arts curricula, and Implications of university reorganization of speech 
departments for the preparation of secondary school communication teachers. After 
a brief divisional meeting on Friday, July 13, participants met in groups for the 
remainder of the day. The groups were chaired by Gustav Prledrich, Edward Pappas, 
and Barbara Lieb-Brilhartp v 

Each group began with a consideration of stimulus statements. The groups 
were then divided Into interest groups to explore the issues raised by the stimulus 
statements and to arrive at recommendatlonSi 

"bh Saturday morningi July 14, the Education Priorities Division met in plenary 
session to consider the recommendations prepared by the three groups. Following 
a report by the three group chairpersons, a spirited discussion ensued. Since time 
was limited, no attempt was made to secure divisional consensus on the recommen- 
dations advanced. Thus, the recommendations presented in this report should be 
taken as position statements of the participants In the group offering each of the recom*- 
mendations. 

In the following three sections, a summary of the deliberations of each of the 
groups is provided. The report concludes with a brief summary statement. 



Traditionally, teacher educators have assumed that if a student accumulates a 
specified number of credit hours with a C average or better and survives the student 
teachiiig experience, he or she is ready to begin teaching. In recent years, however, 
teacher educators in speech communlcaticn have expressed increasing dissatisfaction 
with such an assumption and have been actively searcMng for viable alternatives. One 
such alternative, competency-based or pei^formance -based teacher education (CBTE), 
was selected as the focus for this group's discussion. To facilitate discussion, acti- 
vities of the group were divided into two phases: an input phase and a deliberation and 
recommendation phase. 

Input Phase 

The input phase consisted of four brief commissioned stimulus statements: 
Philip P. Amrito, Emerson College, explained the case for CBTE; L.E. Sarbaugh, 
Micln[^an State liniversity, discussed some of the competencies which speech teachers 
neeAi William D, Brooks, Purdue University, considered the issue of how speech edu-- 
cation projjrums can best develop such coripL^Lcuoiosj and Kathleen Galvln, North- 
western Univer^?ity, raisis*! Vao Cjvic-5>tion of I'.cav the results of CBTE programs c.vi '»at 
be ovr.luat'jd. Those sUmuIus j^latetnouts arc prc^jcn'.od a^; Appendix A. 
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GKOUP ONE? COMPETENCV-BASED TEACHER EDUCATION 



Gustav VV; Friedrich, Chairperson 
Cassandra L. Book, Recorder 
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The deliberation phase began with a discussion of the issues raised by the four 
stimulus presentations. After brainstorming for Ideas to share with colleaguesi the 
group subdivided in order to prepare the series of recommendations which follow. vVith 
minimum reservations, it was the consensus of the group that: 

!• Departments of speech communication should adopt a competency- based 
approach to teacher education (CBTE). This recommendation is based 
upon a rationale that CBTE: 

a. Provides precise expressions of what Is to be learned In advance of 
Instruction and the criteria by which the sti&dent becomes aware of 
his/her own competencies. 

b. Permits Identification of entry and exit points irrespective of time 
or course sequence limits. 

c» Provides an environment conducive to individualized Instruction. 

d. Allows the student greater freedom of choice for achieving goals 
within the teacher education program. 

^» Provides a basis for assessing teacher education by constituencies 
concerned with accountability. 

f . Encourages more specific and continuous feedback to individual 
learners. 

2. In regard to the nature of competencies, we should identlfiy general areas 
of competence applicable to all teachers as well as competencies unique to 
speech communication teachers. These areas of competence should be 
developed in behavioral terms and should encompass areas such as: 

a. Characteristics of the learner 

b. Subject matter (particular reference to examples of speech 
communication competencies are expressed in the addendum 
to L.E. Sarbaugh^s paper which is included in Appendix A. ) 

c« Skills and resources necessary In the management of the 
learning environment (examples of such competencies are 
identified in William Brock^a paper which is Included In 
Appendix A) 

d» Professional context in which the teacher operates 

e. The learning ecology (including such Influences as the envl- 
rcnmentalt socletalt and cultural systems) 

f. Self 

g. Various roles that the teacher plays 

3. Teacher educators should develop cognitive, affective, and psychorAoto^: 
0_ competencies in their latudents at aU, levels of loarolng, 
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4, A CKTS program must have a strong research compottent to allow It 
to adapt to chai3ging circumstances and to provide the basis for exam- 
ining the assumptions underlying the approach. 

5* SCA/£BIC should commission bibliographies^ 

a. Of available instruments for implementing and evalu^ing CBTE 

b. Of related research available on CBT& 

p. Of instructional aids, model programs, and technology available 
to educators involved in CBTE 

6. The SCA should develop CBTE in-^service modules* 

7. The SCA should develop a program of national^ regional, and state 
workshops on CBTE. 

8. Speech communication teachers shoidd investigate the possibility of inter-- 
disciplinary cooperation in the development of CBTE programs including 
the specification of competencies which speech teachers are uniquely qual- 
ified to develop. 

GROUP TWO: COMMUNICATION IN SECONDARY SCHOOL LANGUAGE ARTS 

CURRICULA 

Edward J« Pappas, Chairperson 

Contemporary secondary sehool teachers of speech communication are faced 
with many challenges; They are asked to totally redefine the substance of their 
instruction and to achieve synthesis with their peers in cognate disciplines. They 
are challenged to become more systematic and accountable in their instruction: to 
specify with precision the competencies they seek to perfect and the standards against 
which their Instruction is to be measured. They are encouraged to use instructional 
technology and to individualize instruction^ They are asked to focus on process rather 
than on product, to stress experiential curricula, atKl to encourage the formation of 
sound values. The purpose of this group was to consider some of the problems exper- 
ienced by secondary school teachers of communication as they seek to be responsive to 
these, and other, challenges. 

Input Phase 

Nine stimulus statements were presented at the opening general session of this 
group. Each paper dealt with a specific concern. James Gibson discussed the pro- 
blem of articulation and overlap between high school and college curricula. Lyman 
Steil raised questions concerning competencies in comjn^*mication needed by high school 
students. Richard and Linda. Heun examined alternaf eve strategies for studying com- 
munication. Three high school teachers, Margaret Miller, Gloria Lauderback, aiKl 
Cynthia Baston presented approaches to the basic high school speech course for scru- 
tiny and discussion. David Markham explored the question of instructional technology. 
Jo Sprague confronted the question of criteria for evaluating the secondary language 
arts curricula. Finally, Edward L, McGlone discussed the necessity for evaluating 
outcomes of lai^age arts instruction as the professional o!)llgation of all teacher o. 
These stimulus statements are presented as Appendix B. 
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Commissioned Stimulus Statements 
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Comiietenoy-Based Teacher Education 

Education Priorities Division Group One 
Gus Eriedrich, Chairperson 
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THE CASE FOJR CBl^E IN SPEECH COMMUNICATION 



Philip P. Amato 
Emerson College 

Although competency-based or performance-based teacher education may be 
viewed as another educational innovation, the concept from which It emerges Is neither 
now nor restricted to teacher training* Over the past two decades a great deal of 
attention has been devoted to the student as an Individual learner rather than as a 
member of a class or group* Those concerned with education have also devoted a 
great deal of time and money in an effort to develop ways that ensure actual rather 
than expected learner performance. Education, In short. Is rapidly becoming a 
learner-oriented, learner-paced process. The concept of accountability, behavioral 
objectives, criterlon«-referenced measurement, feedback loops and devices, pre- 
scribed or Individualized learning, and simulated technology reflect this shift in the 
focus of education^ Competency-based teacher education represents this learner 
performance orientation and its educational process in the training of teachers. 

In the brief time allotted to me this morning, I shall attempt to present an 
abbreviated case for competency-based teacher education in speech communication* 
The case is based upon three assumptions. 

(1) The concept of competency- based instruction is ccmslstent with the goals of 
teacher training and superior to traditional methods. 

(2) Th3 shift to this type of training Is already evldei^. 

(3) The bases for the competency-based ^stem are presently operative In speech 
communication education. 

Traditional teacher education is basically a course-credit accounting system 
and ha 3 been characterized as '^experienced based. ''^ It assumes that if a student 
experiences a specified number of courses or credit hours, he or she is ready to be,.; 
teaching. On the other hand, a perform^ce-based approach assumes that demon- 
strated competency is the true Index of teaching readiness. The prospective teacher 
is required to demonstrate an ability to promote learning or exhibit knowledge and 
skills known to promote it. In lieu of specified courses or credit hours, a compe- 
tency-based teacher education program contains a set of performance goals that are 
made explicit, in rigorous detail and in advance of instruction, and the prospective 
teacher is held account^le for achieving them.^ 

Beyolad this basic deflnitioni there is no specific set of elements or componerits 
that must be Incorporated within a system in order for it to be considered competency- 
based. Nevertheless, there are several elements or components that usually sur- 
face in discussions attempting to characterize competency-based systems and found 
to be common within established programs. ^ Briefly, curricula tend to be organlscc; 
into mini-courses and small units called * 'instructional modules'' rather than courses. 
Behavioral objectives, systematic observation instruments, and criterion-referenced 
measures are employed throughout the training process. Mastery of knowledge and 
skills is the principal goal In most units of Instruction and developed both within and 
outside the training Institutions via Instructional modules, mini-courses, micro- 
teaching, field practica, and simulated technology such as, films, audio and video- 
O tape recordings/ games, and programed, instruction . 
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Feedback loops and devices are built' Into the total progi^am eo that both th;^. 
student and training program can monitor actual rather than expected performance* 
Moreover, the data-yield from these feedback inputs serves as the basis for the 
re scareb component of the system* 

Finally, the nature of the components in a competoncy**based system allows 
each prospective teacher to develop at his or her own rate of learning. It is the 
achievement of the performance goals that usually dictates the amount of time a 
student remains in a particular training area or phase. 

Although I believe that the case for competency-based programs in speech 
commimlcation teacher education can rest on the mei^its of the concept alone^ the state 
of the art of teacher education, In general, enhances the conceptual arguments. There 
is sufficient evidence at this time to assume that competency «-based teacher education 
will become the accepted system in the near future. It has already achieved the status 
of being an ^1n-term. It has been discussed at many conferences and conventions 
and was the theme of the 1973 national conference of the Association of Teacher 
Educators. Numerous articles and references have appeared in the professional and 
popular literature and several books on the topic have appeared on the market. 
Moreover, the number of institution0 that have either incorporated or have begun to 
incorporate competency-based components within their teacher training programs Is 
rapidUy growing. Equally important is the widespread acceptance of this approach 'o 
teacher education by the federal government, state and local boards of education, and 
certification bureaus. A number of states have adopted or are considering adopting 
a competency-based approach as an alternative to, or in lieu of, the current course- 
accounting system. A large number of states are phUosophlcally committed to 
conC^petency-based recertification principles. In Arizona, beginnins^ In 1974, receri>* 
ification after two years will be based on a performance evaluation. Finally, forty- 
four states have passed legislation adopting mutual guidelines for Interstate recipro- 
city certification. ^ The Interstate Certification Compact, as it is called, employs 
an approved-program approach in which the preparatory institution, and not the statr , 
establishes the criteria. However, the initial and subsequent approval of programrj by 
state certification bureaus are based on the preparatory institution's ability to provide 
procedures that produce teachers with demonstrable teacMng competencies.^ 

Given the merits of a competency-based approach to teacher training and the 
flurry of activity within the field of teacher education and certification, there is yet 
another reason for considering its potential success in training speech communication 
teachers. It is this: many of the components of competency-based Instruction have 
been successfully employed in speech communication education. Put another way, 
the use of behavioral objectives, instructional modules, mini^courses, criterion- 
referenced measures, programed instruction, and simulated technology are already 
part of the speech communication eduction process - - so are knowledge and skills 
mastery-learning techniques. What renins to be done is to build these components 
into the programs of speech conununtcation teacher education. > 

The implications of such a goal, if achieved, are far reaching. 

1. The profession would have a clear notion of what knowledge and skills 
it believes are Important to the prospective teacher of speech commu- 
nication. 
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2, The prospectlvo teacher would know, In explicit and rigorous terms 
and in advance of Instructlont the performance objectives that he or 
she must demonstrate in order to be certified as ready for teaching* 

3. Because of the nature of competency-based teacher education, the 
program of training will be more Individualized and geared to the 
nature of the learner* 

There are other reasons why the field of speech commimlcation should consider; 
a competency-based approach to teacher training, but time does not permit us to 
consider them here. So on the basis of what I have presented, I rest my case« 

♦ * ♦ ♦ ♦ 
FOOTNOTES 

^Stanley Elam, Performance-Based Teacher Eduoa tion; What is the State of 
the Art? (Washington, : American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. 
1971), p.l. 

^Elam, p. !• 

"^Examples of competency^based teacher education programs for elementary 
schools are described in A Reader^ s Guide to the Comprehensive Models for Pre- 
paring Elementary Teacherst ed. Joel Burdin and Kaliopee Lans&illotti (Washington, 
D«C. : ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education and American Association of Colle^^s 
for Teacher Education, 1969). Also, see H, Del Schalock, ''BEPD, NCERD, and 
Teacher Education That Makes a Demonstrable Difference/ The Power of Competen cy 
Based Teacher Education, ed. Benjamin Rosner (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1972), 
p. 170, 

"^'Terformance Recertification - - What Is K?,'* unpublished paper, Arizona. 
Department of Education (October 1972) 

^ Standards for State Approval of Teacher Education. 4th ed, (Salt Lake City: 
National Association of State Directors of Teacher Education and Certification, 1971) • 
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. pOMPETENCY BASED TEACHER TRAINING: 

A Perspective on a Set of Competencies 

L. Sarbaugh 
Michigan State University 

To begin my part of this session, Vd like to invite you to think a bit about your 
educational philosophy. Each of us has a philosophy, but we don't always make it 
explicit, nor do we always recognize the ways In which that philosophy determines our 
deolsjions about what to teach and how to teach. 

If we go back to the very early history of man, we find that one's elders and 
peers were the main teachers, along with a lot of trial and success learning. This 
learning was not in a formal classroom, but in the daily routines of living together. 
In educational philosophy and educatlon^-methbds courses we refer to that approach 
as "learning by doing. 

As societies beciame more and more technologically oriented and population 
densities Increased, we developed more and more complex organizational structures 
to assume a major role In the educational process. In the course of that type of 
development, we have often created learning environments which were isolated from 
the behaviors, wWch we later expected the learners to perform. This may leave the 
learner capable of talking about concepts and skills without being able to use them. 
I belteye tills suggests increasing the emphasis on "direct experience^' (intern or 
' apprentf^e?hlp ) learning. 

I am not denying that we have always had some form of Intern or apprenticeship 
training at some polt^ In the life span and learning of most individuals. The point that 
I'd like to have us reflect on for awhile is the location and extent of that type of exper- 
ience In the whole spectnim of learning experiences available to the Individual. I 
believe we have restricted the direct experience type of learning (via Intern or appren- 
ticeship experiences) far too much, and have provided It too late in the chain of exper- 
iences. But I do see a reversal of that trend. The kind of program we are engaged 
in here today is indicative of the change in direotlon* That's why I'm excited about th3 
potential outcomes of conferences such as this and feel encour^ed about the future. 

I see the changes taking place in teacher training as an encouraging sign for the 
entire educational process. The philosophies we discuss and mo^el with the teacher 
trainees will eventually, I believe, be reflected In their approach to teaching, and in 
the kinds of learning experiences they demand for those students for whom they have 
some responsibility* 

I'd like to share with you a one-page statement of some guidelines I have made 
explicit for myself within the past three years, I see these guidelines as a backdrop 
against which 1 would like us to look at competency-based teacher training. 

SOME GUIDELINES FOR THE SCHOOL I'D LIKE FOR MY CHILD 
1) I want a school in which my child: 

a) Knows that someone cares enough about him to enjoy* with him, 
the thrill he feels In his learning and growth. 
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b) Experiences democracy as a model of behavior. 

2) . I want a school which is bold enough to believe you can teach anything 

to anyone at some leveL 

3) I want a school which will help my child grow in his ability to: 

a) Set learning objectives which he can achieve and observe when 
he has achieved them. 

b) Look at the world around him and analyze situations in terms of a 
set of values which express concern for the well-being of others. 

c) Pose alternative courses of action to relieve injustices among men. 

d) Recognize that the most crucial problems facing all societies do not 
have simple "right -wrong, " "yes-no/' solutions. 

e) Assess alternative courses of action In terms of which has the 
highest probability of producing an outcome which is consistent 
with the values of honesty, integrity > and world brotherhood. 

f) Evaluate his own progress toward his learning objectives^ recog- 
nizing that others' evaluations of his progress is one check point 
in his self -evaluation. 

4) I want a school which will: 

a) See the evaluation process as contributing to learning by providing 
corrective guidelines for further growth. Such evaluation would take 
into accoujd; both individual growth and standard of performancoi allow 
ing for different starting points and different maturation rates. 

b) Create an attitude toward learning which will stimulate children to 
want to continue studying and learning throughout life. 

c) Provide an opportunity for the academically advanced and the less 
advanced to each continue his study and learning at a pace he finds 
stimulating, a pace which avoids withdrawal either from boredom 
or from a sense of being unable to learn. 

d) Recognize that an individual can no longer be a storehouse of all 
knowledge, that central to learning is the ability to analyze and 
synthesize, and that these abilities can be learned in a variety 
of contexts. 

5) This requires a school system in which parents, students, school staff, 
and others in the community see themselves as partners in the growth 
and development of children. It requires that we continually look ahead 
10-15 years in trying to predict the demands society will make on graduate^^ 
then use what we see as the basis for development of our school system. 

Admittedly, these are broad and general statements. How do we go about teach 
ing our students to create the kind of learning environment Vve set forth above, assum- 
ing that v/o accept that as our goal 7 I start with another assumption which we should 
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make explicit, namely » that the role of the teacher is that of manager of a communl-' 
cation enviromnont.. In managing that environment, the teacher exercises some 
control in deciding what experiences will be provided, which will be restricted, and 
the timing of those experiences* 

In creating the learning environment, the teacher should ask: 

. 1). What are the behaviors which this student (individualized instruction, 
naturally) must acquire to achieve what he wants to achieve later ? It 
may be that the uncertainty of the future demands emphasis on learning 
how to learn quickly that which is needed, because what is learned today 
may be outmoded next week, or irrelevant because it could not be predicted 
In what environment the learner would be operatit^. 

2) Given the decision about what one wishes to learn, what are the sensory 
modes through which it can best be experienced? How, for instance, can 
one experience temperature? Obviously, by touch alone* How can one 
experience color ? Obviously, by sight only* What are the experiences 
which can be experienced by naore than one sense, and how does it affect 
the learning when we employ all the possible senses by which one may 
experience an event ? 

3) What constitutes the set of experiences by which one most efficiently learris 
that which he wishes and needs? This assumes, of course, that there is 
agreement on the appropriateness of what he wishes and needs« 

4) How do I, the teacher, draw the student Into working with me In jointly 
defining the learning environment which is optimal for the studenfis learningi' 

Let's see how these notions apply to our topic for these two days* How can a 
prospective teacher experience the demands of students upon a teacher? Can he do it 
by hearing some talk about it ? Can he experience It by hearing ah audio recording of ^ 
day or some set of days in a classroom, or some sequence from those days ? Can he 
adequately experience these demands by seeli^ and hearing them via videotape? All 
these, it seems, provide a partial sensory experience* 

Even with the videotape, the learner (oiir teacher trainee) misses the proxemlcss, 
the feel of the nearness of 25 or whatever other number of students pressing around h\m, 
the concentrated body odors, and the other aspects of the context in which the trans- 
actions among those in the classroom are taking place. These are some of the thing * 
which the videotape cannot record* 

Most of all, , the trainee must eventually have to see whether he can cope with 
thtf learning environment, whether he can control or guide It* * He will not discover 
Ms own ability to cope by watching someone else perform, even when he is sitting in 
the same classroom observing. 

Our Tegular teacher training program has provided a 19 -week student teaching 
experience. We feel that program does not provide the depth and breadth of expeiienc^ 
effered In the pilot program, nor does it provide those experiences under the optimal 
conditions or at the optimal time* 
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V/hat Vm aitempting to suggest that the kind of learning environment I would llko 
for teacher trainees is one wMoh utilizes all their sensory modes, and one which 
provides a continuing opportunity to practice the desired behaviors In a variety of 
circumstances* Being with others allows one to see some alternative ways of handling 
situations, but what works for one may not work for another. One has to develop his 
own way after having the opportunity to consider and experience several alternatives. 

It was that type of thlnkit^ which led us at MSU about 2^ years ago to start 
developing what we now call our pilot program. This is a program which places 
teacher trainees in a secondary school classroom with another teacher or teachers for 
about i of their academic program at the University. We said that if we really believed 
that learning by doing was the most effective approach to learning, we should be using 
more of that approach with our teacher trainees. So we started exploring the possibi- 
lities Mth a ciyrrlculum director In one of our school systems, and with a committee of 
three faculty, one M. A. candidate In Comm-Ed who had taught two years, and with a 
graduating senior in Comm-Ed. 

We recognized th^ the kinds of experiences we were considering would place 
heavy demands on the teacher trainees in terms of their own energy committment. 
We recognized that the staff in the Department of Communication would have to carry 
on the pilot program in addition to other duties. The curriculum coordinator In the 
school said that he did not want a one-day-a-week arrangement, but would bo wiUing 
to start immediately if we would consider five days a week and year ^round. 

We recognized the risks of not having the magical number of course credits 
and grade point averages for certl^ng that graduation requirements had been met, 
and that the requirements for teacher certification had been satisfied. To protect 
against that kind of risk we began developing some performance standards which we* 
would expect the students to meet. We approached that task by asking: What are the 
things we would want one of our graduates to do before we would be willing to say that 
the person is a graduate of our teacher training program that we believe he Is as 
qualified or more qualified than the graduate of any other comm-speech teacher 
training program? The current stafe of our answer to that question Is contained in 
the 22 guidelines and approximately 100 concepts which you see In the mimeo Vve given 
to you. 

As we look at performance based programs of teacher training, we find three 
levels of performance noted: 1) Does he know It? 2) Can he do It? 3) Can he guide 
(direct) others In doing it? The performance criteria In the case of Comm-Speech 
Education would be the set of communication behaviors which we would hope secondary 
school students would acquire, and the methods of teaching those behaviors to secondary 
students. We decided to concentrate on the third level of performance, assuming that 
If the person could guide others in learning the behaviors, he would have satisfied the 
first two performance levels. 

With that much background, Vd like to take the remaining time to look at a few 
of the performance criteria we have been using during the past year and share some of 
our reactions to them as of this time. (These are listed in the '^Guidelines'' mimeo I 
have given out. ) 
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GUIDELINES FOK PERFOBMANCE 
OF STUDENTS MAJOEING IN 
SPEECH-COMMUNICATION 



A Pilot Program For Teacher Training 
Initiated Fall 1972 



> I • General Behaviors to be Acciolr ed 
n* Concepts to be Mastered 



Drafted by: 

Jack Bain 
David Ralph 
L.Et Sarbaugfa 
Gordon Thomas 
Donna MacKeague 
Judy Stewart 
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Initiated September 18» 1972 



YOUB INTRODUCTION TO 
A PILOT PROGB AM IN COMMUNICATION EDUCATION 

A number of things have stimulated us to develop this pilot program at this time:: 

t. Society is changing at an accelerating rate. The amount of communication 
to which the individual is exposed has increased to avalanche proportions * 
Society is becoming more and more pluralistic and is faced with problems 
of increasing complexity* 

2. These conditions pose challenges to all aspects of communication in belp-^ 
Ing Individuals gain access to information they need to solve problems» 
while at the same time coping with the flood of messages to which they are 
expected to respond. Providing a program to give people help with the 
problems of access and coping Is a big challenge to speech communication 
departments in universities. 

d« It requires preparing all students* and especially those planning to teach 
in elementary and secondary schools i with a fuller understanding of all 
aspects of the commimicatlon process as it operates between individuals 
and within society* 

Having added bits of Intern experiences to the program In recent years » we 
decided it was time for a bolder step. Several assumptions lead us to develop an 
intensified Intern program. One is that if we accept the learning by doing philosopl^/ 
we should have teacher trainees in contact with secondary students for a much larger 
proportion of their degree program. Another is that a person often learns a bit of 
content more quickly and more intensively when he is involved in teaching it to someone 
else* Another, related to the first, is that when one operates In the situation In 
which he later will have full responsibility for direction* he becomes more keenly 
aware of the problems; then being more keenly aware of the problems, he is more 
receptive to learning content dealing with the solutions of those problems. 

In the present stage of development, we see this program placing the trainee 
in a public school for one -quarter to one-half of the four^year academic program. 
The balance of the time would be spent on the university campus, gaining the know- 
ledge to cope with the needs found in the teaching role in the public school. 

Setting proficiency standards becomes a very critical aspect in the development 
of this type of program. A set of guidelines Is needed for students in the program an^i 
for those working with them in teaching and advising roles. To provide such a set 
of guidelines, a committee of four Department of Communication Faculty at Mlchigai? 
State University and two recent Communication-Education graduates have developed 
22 objectives and nearly 100 concepts. They had many useful suggestions from the 
Okemos School staff and the MSU Collie of Education. They also have started 
reviewing the experiences available to students in MSU classes aiid in interm actlvitie^j 
which would contribute to developing the behaviors desired for a Communication- 
Education graduate at MSU. These materials are assembled here for those involved 
in the program. 
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Revised Draft: 9/13/72 

GuldeUnes for Performance of Students Majorii^ in Communication-Speech 

Those enrolled in this program will be expected to develop the abilities required 
of all teachers as well as those abilities dealing with the teachii^ of speech-commimi* 
cation/ We expect, the students to demonstrate creativity in their own learning and in 
tlieir teaching. They should have plans for activities that will continually stimulate 
and contribute to the£r intellectual and social- emotional growth. They should want to 
teach, and be able to relate to people and show concern for pe^^ 

The objectives stated in Part I are generally in terms of behavior which the 
teacher trainee is expected to develop in the secondary school students with whom he 
works. This assumes that the trainee will become competent in. these behaviors in 
order to guide students in developing them. Some of the objectives are stated solely 
in terms of the trainee's growth. The latler come near the end of the list in Part I. 

Part II is a list of concepts which students should be able to explicate and apply* 
These are tools which students will use in achieving the more general objectives. 

Part in (not included in these Prboeedings) is a statement indicating some of 
the ways in which students m^ develop the knowledge, skills, and attitudes required 
ito satisfy the objectives. Students will be encouraged to develop individual approaches 
to achieving the levels of performance sought for certification in communication and 
teaching. 

PART I 

Twenty objectives haye been set forth as guidelines for the trainee, his instruc- 
tors, his advisor, and others who work with the trainee in planning his program, carry- 
ing it out, and in evaluating his progress. 

The trainee is e^qiected to guide secondary school students with whom he works 
"in; • - • * 

1. Creating, presenting, and evaluating oral and written messages. 

The student should be able to state the objectives of his message; 
analyze his audience; create and discover content (Including evidence 
and reasoning); construct messages, taking into account the content, 
organization, word choice, and sentence structure; develop style (s) 
of delivery and presentation; plan and utilize feedback; and evaluate 
his and others* messages. . 

2. Developing their abilities in problem solving and declslon'-making. 

• The student should be able to understand and state a problem; analyze 
the problem; list and consider possible solutions to the problem, select 
and verify his solution; and implement the solution. He must learn the 
principles of rational decision^making and be able to apply them in his 
daily livings and he must be able to give consideration to those non-* 
rational factors which influence problem solving and decision-making. 
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Developing modes of conflict resolution which will re-establish 
compatible relationships. 

It is expected that both the trainee and his students will have opportunities 
both to observe and experience conflict. Each should identify modes of 
conflict resolution and apply these modes appropriately to the conflicts in 
which he finds himself/ While no ''sure-fire^* method of resolving conflict 
is available, the student should be aware of several alternatives and the 
ways they operate, including argumentation and debate; persuasion through 
a combination of logical reasoning, high oredlbility, and psychological 
appeals; the seeking for equality versus "one-upmanship'*! encouraging the 
opponent to present his view fiilly to further his own understanding of the 
problem; discovery of common goals and the seeking out of common means; 
role reversal; empathy; metacommunlcation; etc* The student should 
imderstand that the choice of alternatives may often be determined by the 
circumstances and intensity of the conflict, personalities involved, etc. 

Understanding the role of conflict and crisis as contributors to construc- 
tive change. 

The student should recognize that conflict and crisis often focus attention 
on issues and problems and produce enough discomfort to stimulate active 
search for solutions. He should be able to imderstand and use the pro- 
cesses of argxmientation and debate, discussion, parliamentary procedure^ 
conference, interview, etc. , as well as the concepts of reasoning and 
evidence, credibility, and motivation in effecting change in the operation v 
of government, business, labor, education, and social organizations, as 
well as in interpersonal commimication. 

Beadit^, analyzing, appreciateing and responding to literature on their 
own Initiative. 

The student should be able to recognize the role of literature in providing 
insight into past, present, and future styles of life. He should be able^ 
discuss the relationship of literature to c\irrent social issues and the role 
literature can play in arousing social concern. He should be. able to 
experience the relaxation and enloyment oae can find through literature, 
and to form judgements concerning specific examples of literature. 

Using communication principles to identify, analyze, and solve contempor 
ary social problems. 

The student should be made aware both from a theoretical as well a« 
from a practical point of view — that communication is functional to all of 
life, that all human beings employ communication when they interact witblo 
a society although this may be at different levois and through different 
forms. He should be helped to employ communication Jn handling societal 
problems more effectively and with a maximal degree of satisfaction. 
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7, Learning the evolution of our present conceptualisation of commt^ 

as a basis for extending their knowledge and understanding of the commu- 
nication process. 

The students should be able to talk about his heritage In communication . 
from both its humanistic and behavioral science approaches. He should 
be able to discuss with others, the relationships between communication 
cohcepts and principles and those In other discipli^^ 
stand the value of models and theories In helping us become a 
functions of the commimlcation process which we might otherwise ml34« 

8* Understanding a systems and process view of the world a^ 
of that view to analyzing communication evei^s. 

Stress Identification of elements, sets and s\ibsets, the Interdependence 
of elements, the dynamic aspects of process I .and the problems with 
specifying beginnings and ends of events, consequences, and effects. 

. 9. Recognising and understanding both the common and tli^i^ unique aspects of 
the several modes of inquiry as they relate to the process of conununlcation. 

The student should come to see such common elements among the modes 
of inquiry as defining the problem, deriving hypotheses, selecting sources 
of data and assessing their quality, differentiating between fact and 
inference, and recognizing the limits of conclusions drawn from data that 
are alwyas incomplete and tentative. Among the unique aspects would b^.* 
the techniques used in debate, hiiatorical research, survey research, and 
experimental research. This focus on methods of Inquiry should give 
students a basis for reading research' reprots and applying the findings 
from those reports to commimlcation strategies. 

10. Assessing the characteristics of the modes of communication inter- 
personal, group, and mass. 

As students learn the characteristics of the modes of communication^ they 
should be able to predict which of the media, or which combinations of 
media, would produce what kind of results for a given message In a given 
situation. 

11. Using communication principles and skills* to achieve goals In a variety 
of settings. 

The student needs to adapt and to adjust his communication strategies to 
varying conditions of place, size of group, degree of formality, etc., so 
as to perform satisfactorily in dally activities. To operate comfortably 
under varied conditions, the student should possess a broad range of skills 
and techniques from the use of group dynamics to the formal rules of 
parliamentary procedure. 

V 12. . Developing the communication skills exemplified in forensics and debate. 

The student mi^ demonstrate these skills In forensics and debate contests, 
or he may demonstrate them in non-competitlvo forensics and debate 
O activities. He may demonstrate thesa skills whUe participating in 
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community projects which would Involve presentations before such 
community groups as service clubsi PTA, churchy etc. 



13. Identifying barriers to communication and the means of overcoming those 
barriers* 

the trainee will Involve students in developing a comprehensive list of 
barriers to communication and in applying those communication principles 
which would help a person cope with the particular barrier he is facing* 

14. Analyzing their own communication as a way of analyzing communication 
generally, v 

This would involve identifying what in A*s messages produced what 

responses in B and vice versa* It would require identifying the r^ 

for the responses » then developing principles of communication from each 
analysis » 

15. Understanding principles of motivation as they operate in the commxmi- 
catlon process* 

The student should understand how motivational principles may be used in 
planning communication strategies , especially in selecting appeals to be 
used in designing messages, 

16. Understanding the nature of language and language codes, both verbal and 
* nonverbal, and . understanding the Impact of language on societies » life 

styles, and individual and group responses to communication. 

V This requires stressing the structure of words and sentences^ the 

relati^Hty of meaning; the arbltrarlnes s of symbols, the interaction of 
verbal and nonverbal codes, and the different aspects of. meaning— - deno- 
tative, connotatlve, and structural. 

17. Commxmicating cross-culturally. 

Recognize that in those communication situations we label cross-cultural 
the participants are more heterogeneous In beliefs and values, and the 
meanings elicited by symbols are more likefy to differ. The knowledge 
of the other person is less, and there is greater difference in the values 
of all variable operating in any cross-cultural situation, although the 
variables are the same as In non-cross-cultural situations. Those engr/ . 
in cross-cultural communication often fail to recognize that the varlabler 
are the same, but the values of the variable differ vastly more in the cro.;' 
cultural' setting, making effective feedback even more critical. 

18. Developii^ skills for critical consumption of communication. 

Students need skills to handle the increasingly large volume of messages 
directed to persons everywhere. The goal is to help them become dis- 
criminating consumers of messages. This requires a selection of that t^ 
which they will attend; assessing the validity^ reUablllty and intent of the 
messages; and determining the meanlngfulness for one^s life and for 
society. 



19. Assessing own communloatlon abilify levels and seeking experiences 
appropriate for continued gro\vth in communioation behavior^ 

20 » Developing ethical positions in their communication^ recogidzlng that one^s 
ethic determines his communication. 

The way in which a communicator treats his f ellowman is crucial to the 
outcome of any communication in which he engages* The student should 
be made aware of the ethical options which are available to him. If» for 
example, one subscribes to a utilitarian ethic, how does this affect his 
communication behavior j or if one subscribes to a Judaic-Christian oihici 
how does this Influence his communication? Having explored different 
options, encourage each student to develop an etMcal^p^^ be able to 
justify it, and recognize that it likely will expand and change as the person 
grows and matmres. 

The last two objectives focus more specifically on the trainee rather than on 
his guiding of students, although they will relate to bis effectiveness in guiding studeiite. 
We believe the trainee, above all, should be expected to; 

1. Demonstrate sound comm\mication principles in his own daily interaction 
with his students and other people. 

2. Demonstrate the ability to employ teachii^ styles that are appropriate to a 
given situation students, content, physical and social environment so 
as to maximize the learning and involvement of the students. 

The trainee will state a situation in which he would employ a didactic styU 
and demonstrate it in that situation; state a situation in which he would use 
simulation and demonstrate simulation in that setting; state a situation in 
which he would use a Socratic style and demonstrate it; etc. He should 
demonstrate use of physical settings appropriate to content, size of groufay 
and teaching objectives. He should demonstrate that he can create differ- 
ent social environments to achieve different types of leamlt^ goals with 
different types of students. In the course of these experieiK^es, the trainee, 
should perfect styles of teaching that are best for him in different types of 
situations. - ^ 

The 22 items stated above will be provided to trainees, and to university and 
secondary school staff working with the Pilot Program. 
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PART II 



To bo considered competont in speech communication > there are several basic 
concepts which a person must know* A student's knowing in this case wiU be judged 
on the basis of a definition and an illustration of the use of a concepti 

These concepts are the tools for planning and analyzing communication acts. 

As with any such listii%» it should be considered incomplete and continually 
subject to change* The list is not ordered, nor are different levels of concepte noted. 
It is expected that additional concepts will be added at all levels. 

The following concepts will serve as the initial list to guide students in their 



study: 






1. 


Physical, social and ItDgulstic context 


uO* 


fTooaouHy 


2. 


Source evaluation 


orr 


iropuiavion 


8. 


Group pressure 


QQ 

oo. 


oampie ^ 


4. 


Socitd support 




nypocnesis 


5. 


Primacy-recency 




ocovisviQai sigmiicance 


6. 


Fear appeal 






7. 


One-sided, two-sided message 






8. 


Selective perception 




Li ounc e r "a V t KUQinai aavoc acy 


9. 


Selective exposure 




X\Oie piajring 


10. 


Selective retention 


45. 




11. 


Assimilations-contrast exCects 


4B 




12. 


Relativity of meaning 


47. 


CftTifliot rAflolijtiAn 


13. 


Breakdown (communication) 




v^oncep^ zorxnacion 


14« 


Mass (audience) 


49. 


Pact 


15. 


Group 


50. 


ViiliiA 

T CUUv 


16. 


Interpersonal 


51* 


Control 


17. 


Process 


52. 




18. 


Risk 


53. 




19. 


Induction 


54 


RniA 


20. 


Deduction 
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21. 


Evidence 




Positive (reward) 


22. 


Argumentation 




Negative (punishment) 


23. 


Persuasion 


56. 


Channel 


24. 


Information 


57. 


Source 


26. 


Complementary (Interpersonal) 


58. 


Message 


26. 


Symmetrical (Interpersonal) 


59. 


Receiver 


27. 


Multiple channel 


60. 


Language 


28. 


Rule 


61. 


Code 


29. 


Reward/effort 


62. 


Symbol 


30. 


Attention 


63. 


Sign 


31. 


Effect (of communication) 


64. 


Non-verbal 


32. 


Feedback 




Gesture 


33. 


Media 




Space 


34. 


Definition 




Time 


35. 


System 




Movement 
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65. DiffuBion 

66. limovdJtor 

67* Early adopter 

68. Middle majority 

69. Late jadopter 

70. Awareness stage 

71. Interest information stage 

72. Evaluation stage 

73. Trail stc^e 

74. Adoption stage 

76. Social distance 
76 • Comprehension 

77. Response 



78. Reasoning 

79. Forenslcs 

80. Debate 

81. Claim 

82. Warrant 

83. Structure 

84. Message structure. 

85. Group structure 

86. Conamunlcation structure 

87. ComtQunlc^lon 

88. Rhetoric 

89. Evaluation 

90. Learning 
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COMPRTENCY-BASEi) INSTRUCTION: 
AN APPLICATION TO A METHODS OP TBAGHING COMMUNICATION COURSE 

WllUam D. Brooks 
Purdue University 

Many professional education programs have undergone sweeping changes over 
the past few years. One of the changes is competency-based instruction. In compe- 
tency-based Instruction^ the desired behaviors are Identified, specified and described 
behaviorally, and demonstrated by the learner • The demonstration of proficiency in 
the skill or behavior Is required for each identified competency before credit Is 
awarded. 

The following application of the competency-based model of instruction Is based 
upon the following assumptions: 

(1) Individualized Instruction facilitates learning at one's own rate. 

(2) Learning is meaningful when the gap between theory and application Is 
bridged. 

(3) Material and practice should be replicated only when reinforcement seems 
necessary » 

(4) Instructional objectives facilitate the student's underistanding of what he is 
trying to learn. 

(5) Demonstration and verification of learning can be done whenever the student 
is ready. 

(6) Student and teacher work better in a one-to-one relationship. 

(7) Assessments are based on some overt performance by the student 
a product or a behavior. 

(8) Assessment should Include and even focus^ primarily, upon the relatively 
high levels of learning ~ analyzing, problem-solving, synthesizing, 
creating, and evaluating. 

In an effort to implement the principles identified above, the follort ng program 
of Instruction was developed for the course, Teaching Speech Communication In the 
Secondary School. 

Methods of Teaching Speech Commimicatlon in the Secondary School 

I. OBJECTIVES: 

1. To acquire knowledge and imderstanding relative to teaching speech 
communication in the secondary school as Included in the text, assigned 
readings, and class lectures or discussions* Evidence of such learning 
will be scoring at or above the 80% level on the written multiple-^cholce 
comprehensive examination. 
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2. To acquire bohayioral competjpnoies In: * 

a. wrltli g behavioral objectives 

bi lecturing v • - V 

0. Indirect teaching 

d/ developing strategies of instruction 

e. analyzing the metacommuttlcatlon of students 

{• monitoring apd analyzing, teacher behavior 

g. evaluating student communicallon behavior 

h« measuring learning outcomes 

n. INSTRUCTIONAL gTRATEGIES; 

1 • Extensive reading by each class member Including the risQUired rea<^ 
of assigned materials and the optional reading of materials on the biblio- 
graphy or other materials. Especially significant periodicals include: 
The Speech Teacher > Quarterly Journal of Speech j Speech Monographs, 
Journal of Communication^ Central States Speech Joiirnalt Southern Speech 
Journals Western Speech, and Today^s Speech. Our text Is Teaching 
Speech Communication in the Secobdary School, by William D. Brooks 
and Gustav Friedrich, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Compai^, 1972» 

2. Lecture and discussion in class. : 

^ ■ :a^S:^->' ■■ ■ 

3. students-initiated questions^ statemebts^ evjluatbiSis/ and ottier comments 
in class to clarify or evaluate concepts related to teachixii^l^peecb in the 
secondary school. 

4. Student-teacher conferences as requested by the student or the instructor. 

5. Practice, evaluation, and feedback relative to proficiency in the behavioral 
competencies described above. 

ni. MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION; 

1. Each of the projects (1 through 11) will be evaluated according to the 
criteria established for each competency and included on each project 
instruction sheet. 

2« In addition, project 11, the written final examination, wUl be evaluated 
as explained under I of this paper* 

3* The projects include: 

Project #1 — Behavioral Objectives 
. Project #2-- Lebtutlng Sdll V > 
Project #3 — Indirect Teaching Skill 
Project #4 — 50 Minute Lesson Plan 
Project #5 Unit Outline , 
Prdject #6 DAM Analyals 
Project #7 Interaction Analysis 
* Project #8 Critlqutog Speeches 
Project #9 Writing Objective Tesjt 
Project #10 Writing Essay Test 
^ Project #11 " Final Examination 
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4t Projects 1 through 10 may b.e repeated as many times as neceosary 
to r«ich adequate competency, except that all work must be completed 
by the last official day of classes* 

IV. FEEDBACaC 

It is the aim of the instructor to provide feedback information as soon as 
possible as it becomes available. Each student should feel free to ask 
for feedback and for the clarification of feedback information at any time. 

Five of the project descriptions follow as examples of the application of the 
competency-based model « 

Project #1 
Writing Behavioral Objectives 

Behavioral Objectives; The student teacher will write at least eight educational objec-^ 
tives which are behavioral according to Mager^s (1962) or Brooks-^Friedrioh (1973) 
criteria/ at least three of which would be classified in the affective domain. Further: 

(1) AU eight objectives must relate to $ single unit of Instruction that could 
be taught in one 60 minute class period or in no more than five 60 minute 
class periods i 

(2) The parts of at least three of the eight objectives must be labeled correctly. 

(3) Competency will be demonirtrated by the project containing no more than 
three errors, or by being accepted by the S. C. A. for their Behavioral 
Objectives Bank. 

Exemplary models of behavioral objectives can be found in Brooks and Friedrlch (1973) 
Klbler, Barker and Miles (1970), and in Mage'r (1962). 

project #3 
Indirect Teaching Skill 

Behavioral Objective t A mini-lesson (5 to 7 minutes) will be taught in a micro-, 
teaching situation in which the following competencies will be dempnstrated; 

(1) Effective Use of Questlcms — Factors Included are: the use of a variety of 
questions, teacher's questions^ the teacher did not answer her own ques- 
tions, the teacher asked students to rationally Justify their responses, th^ 
teacher's questions brought other students Into the discussion by getting 
them to respond to first student's answer, the teacher's questions asked 
students for more Information or more meaning, the teacher asked diver*- 
gent questions, if e. , asked students to make a pyedirtlon or speculation, 
the teacher asked convergent questions, 1. e. , asked students how they felt 
ab<^t something or how go6d, bad, effective or ineffective something wa3 
or would bCi the teacher avoided vague or general questi^^ 
verged satlsfactpry answers^ the teacher avoided too many questions 
r6(wlHng one word and/or yes and no answers, and the teachey allowed 
students ample time to respond, the teacher asked a large proportion of 
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"higher order questloDs/'i.e. , questions that called for reflection and v 
• thought rather than rote memory, the teacher's reaction to a student's 
response was appropriate In that his reaction did not threaten the student 
even when the student was wrong, and the teacher was able to keep the 
discussion directed toward the purpose of the lesson, 

(2) Effective Use of Relrrforcement >- Factors Included are: praises and 
encourages, accepts an<i/or uses id^as of students, reinforcement was 
slDcere and not repetitious. 

(3) Provides and Elicits F.eedbapk Factors to bo considered are: the use 
of non-verbal skills and silence to elicit feedback, the use of non-verbal 
communication to provide feedback, accuracy in reading the non-verbal 
communication of students, verbally providing feedback, and the elicita- 
tlon of feedback evenly throughout the class, not just from "selected 
indicators. " , 

(4) Demonstrates Supportlveness Factors included are: encouraged the 
students by nbn-rv^rbal cues such as smiling, podding his head, or 
writing answers on the blackboard, the teacher rarely or never discourages 
students by use of such comments as "nol" "Wrongr" "That's not it!" "Of 
course not I" or otherwise verbally express negative feeling, the teacher 
rarely or never scowls, expresses annoyance dr lmpatiencei ^ 
the teacher's response to the students' questions wod comments was 
enthusiastic. 

The mlcro^teaching will be taped (audio or video) and the Interaction analyzed 
using the Flanders Interaction Analysis system* Competencies will be demon- 
strated by the Analysis revealing: . 

(1) A minimum of 40% istudent-talk, (8 &9) 

(2) A minimum of 40% teacher-talk in the Indirect categories, (1, 2,3, 64), 

(3) Questions across at least three levels, 

(4) No more than one poor question piitem, (4, 5i 4, 6, or 7; 4, 8, 5; or 4, 9, 5; ) 

(5) Three or more 2's and/or 3's 

(6) Three or niore I's aoi/or 2's 

(7) The use of silence, questions or other means to elicit a clarification of a 
student's idea (paraphrafieia, i^e-stkleiji, or defines); use of a question to 
test on student's \mderstajadliig his (the teacher 'sVconunentj on use of 
parapiiriising ft student 'fif idea or response in order to check on its inter- 
pretation. 

;I>roJect#8 . . ^ 

Dlscipline-Achlevement-Mental Health Analysis. , 

1. Do A written analysis of a criterion-videotaped interaction. The analysis 
must be 90% correct when compared to tW crlteirion analysis. 
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2* During the first week of your dtudeiit teaching assignment you are to 
observe carefully one class you will Eventually t (Bach, After observing 
the metaK^ommunlcation transactions and after gathering other data by 
other meansi you are to write a description of the class in terms of the 
DAM Paradigm* After describing the class in regard to these three 
factors and in regard to how these factors are interactingi predict the 
problems and opportunities you are likely to face in your; student teachli^ 
of this clasSi AlsOt indicate your proposed coping strategy for the 
problems and show how that strategy accords with the DAM Paradigm* 

3* Repeat the process described in #1 except that the analysis will be done on 
one student i rather than on the class as a whole. 

4, These papers will be due by the end of the 3rd week of student teaching. 

Project #7 
Interaction Analysis Skill 

As a result of reading the chapter in our text on interaction dnalysis^ of observing and 
participating in the class discussion and demonstration on Interaction analysis, and 
of completing the Brooks^ Friedrlch^ Barth audio-tutorial program in the Audio- 
Visual Center (and repeating the program as mu6h as is needed), you should bo able to: 

1. Code the interaction as it occurs in a 5*-10 minutes teaching episode; 

2. Prepare an interaction analysis matrix; 

3. Use the data in the matrix to describe the teacher-student behavior or to 
answer questions referring to such behavior, and 

4. Prescribe a self-improvement program for the teacher observed --a 
program that expands the teacher^ s behavior repertory. Competency is 
recognized with the achievement of 90% accuracy with a video-taped 
criterion analysis. 

Project #8 
Critiquing Oral Communication Behavior 

1. A written critique or recorded oral critique must have no more than 2 
evaluative statements that are contradictory to criterion critique. 

2. The critique must utilize positively reinforcing comments either 100% 
or in a ratio of 2 to 1 as compared to negative comments. 

It has been my experience that attention needs tobe given to the adjustment 
period of students, that period when they re-orient themselves from a norm*reference<3 
approach with norm referenced evalufttloto to a criterion-referenced approach. Some 
students have difficulty In disciplining themselves and their self-paeed rate is inade- 
qu$t|,:' :T students often require attention and assistance in l^lanning their leaitiing 
6ctl\Hfties. 



An Ifidivlduallzed, competency-based, mastery learning appfoaoh requires 
ittofd time ^pent by. the teacher than does the traditional approach. Feedback to the 
student increases 1^ proportion to other activities, the management of micro-teaching 
laboratories, and ^Hldeo-tape laboratories becomes burdensome. I have found It 
Impodslble to teabh pjily during the five sblieduled diss hours per week. Bather, 
teaching occurs at almo3t any hpvfif of the day and two or three evening sessions a 
week are not uncommon. The studQtits, if th^y are to become competent professionals 
do not take the course to flU five olMf hoUreor to acquire X number of credits. 
They take the course in order to learn how to become an efCSctive teacher. 
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EVALUATION AND PBTE 



Kathleen M. Galvln 
Northwestern University 

When one prominent teacher educator learned th^ the Florida Depar?:meiA of 
Education was planning to conduct a training progvam dealing with performance based 
teacher certification, he responded cryptioaUy, "ft sounds like a good Idea if you can 
figure out what it Is. By now people have begun to figure out what it Is and the new 
reaction seems to be, "It sounds like a good Idea If you can figure out how to evaluate 
it." 

The ©valuation phase of performance based teacher competency programs is in 
i;\itlai stages of development, and to demonstrate this more directly, I would like to 
share the first two major statements that confronted me as I began research in this 
area. 

We cannot be sure that measurement techniques essential to both 
objectivity and to valid assessment of affective and complex cognitive 
objectives will be developed rapidly enough for the new exit require- 
ments to be any better than the conventional letter grades of the past. 
UnleSjs heroic efforts are made on both the knowledge and measure- 
ment fronts, then PBTE may well have a stunted growth. ^ 

Unfortunately wo do not even have a satisfactory list of crucial skills 
and behaviors which a teacher must possess in order to perform 
reasonably well and to survive in the ordinary classroom with personal 
satisfaction. ^ 

Rather than attempting to give ready answers, the moat honest approach I can take to 
this subject is to clarify some issues and raise concerns and questions. 

Evaluation implies assigning a value and requires Ihg use of (1) ef iteria, 
against which the thing being evaluated can b« jneasur«d, and (2) evidence, the 
information related to the criteria. The spftcificaticn of any criteria is based 
on value judgemei^s and the values of a specific community /culture which a teacher 
serves dictates the worthiness of any set of crfteria, "Effective Teaching" may be 
defined differently in various situations according to the frames of refererice hold 
by ©valuators . Thus, evaluation in a teacher education program depends on the 
criteria or value system created by the program designers and the kimJs of evidence 
they are capable of collecting to relate to the criteria. 

In order to focus more closely on evaluation of teachers this paper will consid- 
er the following: 

(1) the subject of evaluation 

(2) the evaluators 

(3) possible ovaluation processes 

(4) valid evaluation programs 

(5) potential problems for speech programo. 
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In our technological world mostnttexdion has been given to the systems approach 
and on a simplified level we can look at the teaching act as containing (1) inputs, 
(2) throughputs and (3) outputs, each of which give us a basis for evaluation. 

Traditionally the iniput and throughput phases have received much attention as 
schools have attempted to assess the personality, motivation or content knowledge 
of a prospective teacher » Because tHere has been little substantial correlation be. 
twecn ei^tering characteristics of a potential teacher and' 'teaching effectiveness" this 
method of evaluation is not being used in PBTE* PKTE evaluation procedures tend to 
be based on output. 

Teacher behavior and/or performance presents a second approach to evaluation 
wherein attention is focused on the individual's ability to perfqrm a variety of tasks, 
such as questioning, lecturing, reinforcing, simunarlzirg, etc. This approach is 
similar to that described by William Brooks in his description of the Purdue program 
which relies heavily on microteaching and interaction analysis techniques. This 
approach focuses on teacher output. 

The third approach involves a measurement of the pupil behavior or the 
"consequences" of the teacher^s attempt to teach. Teacher effectiveness criteria 
are worded in terms of pupil achievement which is supposedly related to the teacher^s 
performance. This technique focuses on student output. 

A more sophisticated variation of these approaches attempts to evaluate 
teacher effectiveness according to three levels of performance including knowledge, 
simulation behavior* and actual classroom behavior in varying roles of planner, 
interactor and evaluator. ^ 

Obviously different teacher education programs are adopting unique approaches 
to PBTE but all programs have the responsibility to make their evaluation procedurec 
known to prospective entrants^ thus insuring understanding and agreement between th^ 
students and faculty on the goals of the program. This "publlcV^ declaration of 
standards gives students the opportunity to accept or reject a particular program's 
approach providing^ of course^ he can find alternative ai^rqaches l|i other programs* 

Thus» according to Elam, in a PBTE program performance goals are specified 
and agreed to in advance and a teacher must either (1) demonstrate his ability to pro-- 
mote desirable legxning or (2) e:^bit behavto^^^ to promote it. 

Under PBTE the role of evaluator may be assumed by various Individuals with 
total or shared responsibility for final decisions; Some of the possible evaluatora are: 

(1) Directors of the teacher educator program 

Usually these persons are the programme designers and/or executors, 
and probably established the criteria for evaluation thus having a 
personal stake in its success. 

(2) Teacher educators from another institution * 

These persons have little personal involvement in program success 
and* according to certain authorities, may be more objective in their 
evaluation! 
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(3) Professional persons unrelated to teacher education 
These individuals may be experts in subject matter or skill and 
could validly assess pupil competence in their area* 

(4) The teacher 

The PBTE philosophy is based on an Individualized program which 
suggests the individual may gain part of his growth through self*- 
evaluatlon techniques^ 

(5) Peers In teacher education program 

Since these students are learning to analyzoi evaluate and 
critique effective teaching^ this provides a laboratory for 
mutual learning and support. 

(6) Public school officials 

If used as part of an in-service or tenure evaluation program, school 
administrators or department chairmen may be part of an evaluation 
team. 

(7) State officials 

The individuals may represent efforts of the State Department of 
Education to influence teacher quality and certification within 
thefr area. 

Any person selected to evaluate In a PBTE program should demonstrate the following: 
(1) understanding of the objectives which the teacher is supposed to fulfill, (2) know- 
ledge of the situation in which the teaching will take place and (3) understanding^ and 
acceptance of various ways in which the same objectwes can be accomplished. 

Once a program has developed its objectives how may it collect evidence for its 
evaluation procedure? At present most programs reflect one or a combination of the 
following three approaches: (1) rating, (2) observation and categorization and (3) pupil 
testing. 

In the rating procedure an observer collects and analyzes evidence to compare 
with stated criteria but without making a carefully detailed record of the evidence. 
It involves heavy reliance on subjective or value Judgements related to effectiveness 
and may Involve use of scales such as a Llkert scale or semantic differentials. Soph^ 
isticated scales and trained raters provide ways of compensating for some potential 
problems with this method. 

In the observation procedure selected aspects of teacher or pupil behavior are 
categorized for objective reporting by an observer. The category system and the sign 
system are two kinds of observation schedules. Some commonly used scales are 
those developed by Flanders (verbal), Galloway Nonverbal ) and Medley and Metzel 
(OScAR). 

Pupil test scores represent a third approach to evaluation which relies on the 
gain scores or consequences of the teaching behavior. This approach has received 
a limited support because (1) many extenuating factors may influence a student's 
learning, and (2) tests usually do not reflect the wide range of objectives sought by 
an educational program. 
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As an overriding evaluation procedure, Blchard Turner has created a six 
criterion level approach which Is worth describing. Criterion six refers to the effects 
of a teacher training program on teacher knowledge and understanding. Criteria five 
and four refer to its effects on the improvement of teaching in laboratory-type settings. 
Criterion three deals with the ei(eot$ cf teacher behavior under actual classroom 
conditions , wheras criterion two. deals with effects on pupU behavior of short range 
duration and criterion one coi^ems Itself v,'ith pupU change of long range duration. 

Although teacher evaluation Is a program goal» at all times members of the 
PHTE evaluation program should engage in^ self-evaluation. The following are 
possible guidelines for program evaluation: 

(1) Relevance , j^. , * 

This refers to the extent of the relationship existing between the criteria for 
evaluating teaching and the goals of the eciucatlonal p|rogram. 

<2) interpretablUty . 
This refers to conditions which allow the evidence collected to be organized 

and analyzed In ways which will yield information that can be used for desired 

purposes. 

(3) ReliabUlly ; 

This refers to the consistency between evidence collected and behavior 
observed, especially if there are multiple observers. 

(4) Equity • ^ ■ , , 
This refers to the lack of discrimination against a person with a particular 
teaching style unless it is agreed that Ms style Is not appropriate for 
accomplishing the objectives of the educational program. ^ 

Some of the problems or concerns which educators must consider ares 

(1) Long range behavior 

Although a student may perform certain teaching behaviors during college 
years, research has been Insufficient to predict the long range teaching 
behavior of someone who has "mastered" particular skUls. 

(2) Use of teacher skills 

The fact that a teacher can perform a certain behavior does not mean he or 
she has the decision-making ability 6t senBltivlty to know when and in what 
combination the skills should be used. Affeclive or- interpersonal teacher 
skills have received little attention in many programs. 

(3) Adequacy of pupil tests ! . ' 
Since many factors other than a specific teacher may account for changes in 
pupil test scores, an objective estimate of the expected pupil gain should be 
developer! before using gain scores as a primary basis for evaluating teafching 

(4) Affective learning .... ^ . - , , . ^ 
Teachers of speech communication ai-e concerned with:^ectlve learning, but 
since this area is very difficult to measure and slnci^JPBtE requires strict 
meaaurement, there may be a tendency to IJfnoro the af^ectlve <n favor of 
easily me^iiureabla low-'.evol cognitive beVavioi. 
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(5) Individualization 

Before instituting a PBTE program the practical issue of staff must be 
considered. An individualized approach without time limits requires many 
more staff hours which must be provided either through additional staffing 
or load changes. 

(6) Role of federal or state government 

The present relationship between Institutional ussessment and certification 
is unclear. Educators should be cautious of possible development of uniform 
standards which do not allow for Individual teaching styles or situational 
differences according to culture or community needs. 

(7) Role of Theory 

In his critique of PBT E Harry Broudy suggests that the gap between theory 
and practice may be eliminated (a) by getting rid of theory or (b) by reducing 
it only to what is needed to perfect the practice. The Interrelationship of 
theory and practice must not be lost to a skills approach. 

Thus, having looked at the what, the who, the how and the problems of PBTE, 
it is appropriate to close with the following challenges 

But the overriding problem before which the others pale to insignificance 
is that of the adequacy of measurement instruments and procedures. 
PBTE can only be successful if there are more adequate means to assess 
the competency of students.^ 

^ . . ♦ . . % 4i 4i . 
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PKEFACE 



In September 1972, the Speech Communication Association sponsored a confer- 
ence at Airlle House* Virginia to consider long-range goals and priorities for the 
Association and the profession. The seventeen conferees at the Airlle Conference 
generated a report (published in the April, 1973 issue of Spectra) that was widely 
discussed at the 1972 SCA Convention in December. The Leglslatlvo Council at that 
convention approved plans for the 1973 Summer Conference to expand upon the "Airlle 
Report. " 

The basic purpose of the Ninth Annual SCA Stmimer Conference was to extend 
the Impact of the Airlle Conference by democratizing participation. The planners of 
the Conference predicted that those attending wuld contribute significantly to thought 
about the future of the profession by further defining goals, designing implementation 
strategies, and establishing priorities. To that end, all members of the SCA were 
invited to participate. 

Since the "Airlle Report" presented recommendations In three broad areas- 
Education, Research, and Futurism— , the major divisions of the Conference were 
arranged to reflect those areas. Participants In Division A considered Education 
priorities, those in Division B dealt with Research priorities and those in Division C 
reflected on Futuristic priorities. Divisions A and B were each further organized 
into three Groups and Division C into two Groups. Participants, upon registering 
for the Conference, were asked to select the Division and Group in which he/she would 
like to participate. The Conference Program, reproduced In this report, sets out 
the sequence of events within the Groups and Divisions over the one and a half day 
conference. 

The Division directors were asked to keep careful records of the deliberations 
within the Division, particularly of the recommendations and supporting rationales. 
They were also asked to collect any materials that were distributed to the Groups for 
reproduction in these Proceedings. Division Directors Ronald Allen and Lloyd 
Bitzer of the University of Wisconsin and Frank Dance of the University of Denver 
were diligent and aggressively original In planning for the work of the Divisions, and 
they were prompt in forwarding materials for publication. I am deeply indebted to 
them. The product of their labors and those of the Group chairmen forms the basis 
for this publications 

Major contributions were made to the Conference by Nojl Postman of New York 
University who delivered a provocative and stimulating keynote address, and by L.S. 
Harms of the University of Hawaii,who concluded the conference with a look into the ; 
future, as the luncheon speaker. Transcripts of their addresses appear in these 
Proceedings. 

The Director of the Conference Is grateful to William Work, Executive Secretary 
of the SCA, for his efficiency in coordinating the efforts of many people who contributed 
to the Conference. The major kudos, however, go to the participants who generated 
the thought represented on the pages that follow. 

Robert C. Jeffrey 
Conference Director 
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